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Some Biblical and Hebraic Traits of the Great Emancipator 
By EMANUEL HERTZ 


HEATHEN potentate, a Talmudic 
A tesend tells us, heard of the wonder- 

ful achievements of Moses and was 
intensely concerned about the reports that 
reached him. He could not believe that 
mortal man was capable of such accom- 
plishment and was determined to see and 
know this wonderful leader of a wonder- 
iul people. He sent his court painter to 
portray Moses in order that his physiog- 
nomists might analyze the character of 
Moses. The examination of the picture 
indicated that Moses was a man of low 
type, with hardly a redeeming feature. The 
king was shocked and exclaimed: “He is 
the great Moses! You must be mistaken!” 
The physiognomists were unanimous that 
their analysis was justified by the features 
as painted. The painter, too, insisted that 
his work was true to life and accurate 
in every detail. The king decided to seek 
the truth himself and determined to see 
for himself this greatest of leaders of 
his day. The king soon found Moses and 
explained his mission. After a moment of 
silence Moses replied: “The artist painted 
accurately and the physiognomist inter- 
preted properly. I studied myself and 
realized that I must correct my faults, 
which were many, and by diligent applica- 
tion and untiring patience I have at last 
mastered myself; that is the greatest 
achievement of my life.” 


To those who had perennially been con- 
cerned about the looks, the manners, the 
clothes, of the great War President, who 
were shocked at the possibility of his oc- 
cupying the place filled by that series of 
cultured and polished gentlemen — Polk, 
Pierce, Fillmore, Buchanan—the tale told 
of the ancient lawgiver might have proved 
comforting. But not in this important de- 
tail alone did Ane resemble the great 
lawgiver. 


I have on ee occasion traced the 
resemblance between lawgiver and emanci- 
pator—from the Midianitish desert when 
Moses was summoned from the burning 
bush, to the youthful Lincoln in the slave 
market in New Orleans, when the latter 
felt the call to destroy the hated institu- 
tion. Step by step the two great souls 
traveled in parallel courses, millennia 
apart, but both on the same errand bent— 
one to lead his people through the wilder- 


ness and prepare it for the first theocracy 
—government by the edicts of God as 
transmitted from Sinai’s fiery mountain 
top; the other to lead his country through 
the fiery furnace of Civil War and reunite 
and cement the Union upon the principle of 
equality of all before the law, regardless 
of color or of creed. How one stood on 
Mount Neboh and the other shot down 
at the very moment of his supreme achieve- 
ee of his purposes, is an oft-repeated 
tale. 


Both men were confronted by similar - 
problems, both faced and defied their Pha- 
raohs, and both won; the Pharaohs are 
dead and forgotten—no one too humble to 
do them: reverence or give them heed. Both 
Moses and Lincoln, by their exalted and 
mighty performances, have become parts of 
the religious and intellectual life of the 
world to such an extent that no conceiv- 
able catacylsm or ‘holocaust which might 
involve the whole world can in the least — 
mar or dim the beacon-lhght of their souls 
and of their service to benighted worlds. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN seemed to find 

solace and light in the Book of Books 
—in the Bible, the book of the people of 
the great lawgiver. The Bible permeates 
his life from the very beginnings, when 
it was his whole library, later augmented 
by “Pilgrim’s Progress,” another Biblical 
plant, and Weem’s “Life of Washington,” 
written by one of the preachers and teach- 
ers of the Bible. And the Bible was with 
him throughout his solitudes in the wilder- 
ness and the Bible remained with him when 
he was alone in the White House. The 
Bible was with him when warned of dan- 
ger; the Bible was with him in his debates 
with Douglas and cropped out in the “house 
divided” utterance, which gave notice to 
the expectant world that a new leader had 


arisen. The Bible was with him when 
he pronounced his two inaugurals, which 
read like pages from Holy Writ. The 


Bible, not Homer, formed the ideals of 
Lincoln, Not the Republic of Greece but 
the Hebrew Commonwealth, was to him the 
pattern for this Democracy. Not Athens, 
but Jerusalem, was to him, and to all of 
us, the cradle of human liberty. His love 
for his country, his people, for his govern- 
ment, was equaled only by the love of the 


Jews for their land, hoped for, longed for, 
prayed for thése two thousand years—their 
nation and their religion practiced in the 
face of the most killing and chilling oppo- 
sition of a hostile world. 


- His ideal of political equality incorporat- 
ed also the Jewish ideal of social equality. 
His love for the stranger was purely Jew- 
ish—“Love the stranger for you have been 
Strangers in Egypt.” Note what Lincoln 
said on February 12, 1861: “Inasmuch as 
our country is extensive and new, and the 
countries of Europe are densely populated, 
if there are any abroad who desire to make 
this the land of their adoption, it is not 
in my heart to throw aught in their way to 
prevent them from coming to the United 
States.” Where were the spokesmen for 
liberal immigration—our spokesmen—who 
allowed the new law to be placed upon our 
statute books, without a solemn protest in 
Lincoln’s name? 


OW he drew the Jewish people to his 

| side, although their number was 
small in those days, may be seen ‘by the 
incident of the silk flag sent him upon his 
leaving Springfield for Washington, by ‘his 
friend, Jonas, of Chicago, and by the decla- 
ration of the leading Jewish minister of 
his day, the founder of the Reform Move- 
ment in America, and one of the most re- 
markable and virile men of his time, a 
real leader—Isaac Mayer Wise—founder 
of the Hebrew Union College, and the first 
great teacher of Reform fudaism in Amer- 
ica. In his funeral sermon in Lodge Street 


Temple, on April 28, 1865, he said: 


“Brethren, the lamented Abraham Lin- 
coln, believed to be bone from our bone 
and flesh from our flesh, is supposed to be 
a descendant of Hebrew parentage. He 
said so in my presence. And, indeed, he 
preserved numerous features of the He- 
brew race, both in countenance and char- 
acter.” 


However this may be, we find Lincoln 
steeped in Bible-lore, in Bible diction, in 
Bible thought. His parables, stores and 
tales are those of the sages, teachers and 
prophets of Israel. And how convincing, 
how definitive, how complete is his repar- 
tee, his final retort or reply to all those 
who tried to traduce, who tried to swerve 
him from his appointed course. Whether 
misguided friend or treacherous foe, this 
student and offspring of the Bible ever pro- 
nounced the last, the final, the convinc- 
ing, the comforting, the concluding word. 
When Lincoln had spoken, the delegation 


withdrew. When Lincoln had decided, 
Stanton, Seward, Chase, Grant and Sher- 
man carried the decision into execution. 
There was no appeal. When he read the 
Emancipation, he sought no advice. The 
time was ripe and the Emancipation was 
produced and carried into effect. When 
the war was over Grant was notified that 


-his work was done; that he, Lincoln, would 


attend to the reconstruction problems. 

Herndon was in the habit of complain- 
ing that Lincoln would come to the office 
and read the newspapers or the legal. docu- 
ments aloud—aloud! How truly Hebraic! 
Imagine the old teachers of the Bible, of 
the Talmud, reading their sacred books in 
any other manner! He read aloud: so that 
the ear might hear what the tongue—what 
the lips had spoken. He was ever on 
the alert to drive a lesson home. Read 
his reproof of the Jewish minister who 
came to seek a commission in the army 
for his son, on the Sabbath Day. 

He was intensely Jewish in his hatred of 
oppression and of tyranny, not only of the 
slave, but of any other people. In 1859 a 
panic was produced among the managers of 
the Republican Party by the final adoption 
on May 9, 1859, in a State referendum 
by the people of Massachusetts, of what 
was currently called the “Iwo Year 
Amendment to the Constitution,” whereby 
the right of voting and holding office in the 
Old Bay State was denied to the foreign- 
born until they could certify a residence 
within the United States of seven years, 
with naturalization as a prerequisite there- 
in. Abraham Lincoln wrote to a fellow- 
townsman of Springfield, Dr. Theodore 
Canisius, editor of a, then recently estab- 
lished, German paper: 

“Massachusetts is a sovereign and inde- 
pendent State; and it is no privilege of 
mine to scold her for what she does. Still, 
if from what she has done an inference 
is sought to be drawn as to what I would 
do, I may, without impropriety, speak out. 
I say, then, that as I understood the Massa- 
chusetts provision, I am against its adop- 
tion in Illinois, or in any other place where 
I have a right to oppose it. Understand- 
ing the spirit of our institutions to aim at 
the elevation of men, I am opposed to 
whatever tends to degrade them. I have 
some little notoriety for commiserating the 
oppressed condition of the Negro; and I 
should be strangely inconsistent if I should 
favor any project for curtailing the existing 
rights of white men, even though born in 
different lands and speaking different lan- 
guages from myself.” 


VEN more conclusive proof of this as- 

sertion is ‘afforded us in his striking 
letter to his boyhood friend, Joshua F. 
Speed, on August 24, 1855, in which he 
says: 

“T am not a Know-nothing; that is cer- 
tain. How could I be? How can anyone 
who abhors the oppression of Negroes be 
in favor of degrading classes of white peo- 
ple? Our progress in degeneracy appears 
to be pretty rapid. As a nation, we began 
by declaring that ‘All men are created 
free and equal.’ We now practically read 
it: ‘All men are created equal, except Ne- 
groes. When Know-nothings get control— 
“All men are created equal except Negroes, 
foreigners and Catholics!’ When it comes 
to this I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no’ pretense of 
loving liberty—to Russia, for instance, 
where despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

Instances might be multiplied, occur- 
rences in his life might be heaped up to 
demonstrate that he lived the life of the 
ancient lawgiver. How fitting that he 
should have been named “Abraham” after 


the first founder and -empire-builder, the | 


first Father Abraham, Try to append an- 
other name to Lincoln and see the result. 

And so, with the eternal Book in his 
hand, he had the rare fortune of painting 
his own immortal portrait on the colossal 
canvas of American history, which has not 
been equaled, which may never be equaled 
again. The seer, in him, of course, as in 
his great prototype, foresaw all—Bull Run 
as well as Appomattox—appreciated all, 
and rose to his full stature on every occa- 
sion. If we but take one—Gettysburg—and 
we may use that as an illustration of his 
ever-perfect preparedness. 


HEY tell us that Tycho Brahe, the 
father of astronomy, sat an entire life- 
time in his watch-tower and recorded the 
movements of heavenly bodies in their 


gn ea wig 
courses. His figures, his calculations, | 
deductions, his charts, have remained 


storehouse upon which his follenneraae ery 


lied and drew for information for succeed- ; 


Lin- 


ing centuries—and do at this time. 


coln, from the age when an unknown word | + 
or phrase would haunt him, until he had — 
mastered its meaning, to the last address 
when he announced his policy. to the South ~ 
on the evening of April 13, 1865, was ever — 


prepared. He had thought in the Western 


deserts, in the primeval forests, on the — 
prairies of the West, upon these problems, 
and had evolved a clear and unassailable — 


theory of life and of government, which 
enabled him to deliver his first great ad- 
dress at the first Republican Convention, 
which carried him through the debate with 
Douglas, through Cooper Union into. the 
Presidency, through Emancipation to 
Gettysburg Cemetery, and to the second 
inaugural. He further, not unlike the in- 


spired astronomer, left to posterity a col- 
of letters, of — 


lection of State papers, fF 
speeches, and of theory of government, 
such as: has been transmitted by few other 


mortals from the days of Moses to this” 


day. 


And thus it came to pass that when 
he was called to the Presidency, he was, 


of all living Americans, the one man who” 


had been the best prepared by Providence, 
intellectually, morally and physically, to 


guide his people safely through its struggle © 


for life. He grew in the great office as 
all true men grow—under great desponsi- 


bilities.--But the Presidency did not make » 


Abraham Lincoln, The Presidency and the 
War of the Rebellion simply gave him his 
opportunity. He was ready. And when the 
hour struck, God’s carefully prepared in- 
strument was at hand, and when God called 
“Abraham! Abraham!” Lincoln 
swered: “Hinaymi—Here am 1.” 


an-. 


